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Wurv there has been ſo much ſaid on the 
ſubje& of an Union, and with ſuch ability, it 
may ſeem preſumptuous in a very obſcure indi- 
vidual, to add to what has been already given 
to the public, on a point that has been 
- examined in almoſt every poſſible ſhape; but 
loving my country with a degree of enthuſiaſm, 
I feel an impatience to add my mite to the 


treaſures that are every day pouring out in her 
favour. | 


Amongſt the pamphlets I have read on this 


important ſubject, none is more worthy of no- 


tice than the anonymous one, which ſeeming 
to ſpeak in favour of the meaſures, argues more 
forcibly againſt it than all ths reſt : Every argu- 
ment the writer uſes, proves the direct contrary 
of what it appears to be his wiſh to cſtabliſh ; in 

3-4 | particular, 
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particular, where he mentions the tranquillity 
Scotland has enjoyed ever ſince her union with 
England, the irony is too evident to be miſta- 
ken; for as no gentleman's education could per- 
mit him to be ignorant of the rebellion in that 
country, ſubſequent to that period, it is clear 
that he made a wilful miſrepreſentation, pur- 
poſely to ſtrengthen the cauſe his whole work is 
ſo well calculated to promote. Even Mr. Weld 
faid leſs in its favour ; with all his force of rea- 
ſon and ſplendor of oratory, he only ſhewed 
what could be urged on one fide, while the 
anonymous gentleman proved how very little 
could be ſaid by all the arts of ſophiſtry on the 
other. 


Eagland and Ireland are at preſent in a ſtate 
of enmity againſt each other: (If contempt and 
injury on one hand, and hatred and reſentment 
on the other, are not marks of enmity, Irelinquiſh 
my aſſertions.) Common life furniſhes us with 
but too many melancholy inſtances of the conſe- 
quences of an union contracted under ſuch circum- 
ſtances. Recrimination only tends to widen breach- 
es, for which reaſon I will wave all examination 
into the cauſes whence the late unhappy events 
originated : Let the well-wiſhers of both coun- 
tries s endeavour to revive a ſpirit of friendlineſs 
between 


1 


detween them ; Ireland may forgive, for ſhe has 
been the injured party, at leaſt ſo ſays Junius: 
„The people of Ireland have been uniformly 
plundered and oppreſſed.“ If England would 
for once be generous, and with a frank forgive- 
neſs of late errors, the leſs difficult as they have 
been ſeverely puniſhed, exert herſelf to promote 
the welfare of a country which is ſo much in 


her power, Ireland, open-hearted, credulous 


Ireland, would receive the boon, not merely 
with - thankfulneſs, but rapture ; every nerve 
would be ſtrained to expreſs her gratitude. The 
experiment is ſurely worth trying becauſe no 


evil could poſſibly reſult from it, and incalcu- 


lable advantages to both would certainly follow, 


If you pour a glaſs of generous wine into a 


large decanter full of water, the former entirely 


loſes its ſpirit, its colour, its very name, while 
by the union that ſo effectually deſtroys it, the 


inſipid element derives no acquiſition of richeſs 
or ſtrength : Equally certain it is, that by de- 
priving of Ireland the means of obtaining wealth, 


and preſerving conſequence, England would cut. 
off a ſource for ſupplying both to herſelf. Is 


it poſſible that ſo great and powerful a nation 


can be tainted with that mean and grovelling 


paſſion, Envy, ſo as not to endure that another, 
too 


U. 8 ] 


too inſignificant in compariſon to rival her, 
ſhould alſo proſper? Would not the honour 
redound upon. herſelf, as well as moſt of the 
advantages, if ſuch proſperity flouriſhed under 
her auſpices and protection? I wiſh-I could im- 
preſs thoſe truths with the ſame force I feel 
them, but I fear that in the ears of prejudice” 
an angel might ſpeak in vain; how then can I 
hope that my fecble argumems, or thoſe of thou- 
ſands better than I, can have any effect! The 
policy of England towards us has never been 
liberal; I recollect that Puffendorf in treating 
of Ireland, ſay s, * Cromwell had onee a+ mind to 
<« have rooted out the whole nation, as being quite 
« incorrigiblc, and paſt hopes of any amend- 
« ment; in fine, he omitted nothing to plague 
| them, ſo that they became a miſerable peo- 
<<. ple.“ It ſeems as if that plan had been adopt- 
ed at this time; for if the multitude are de- 
prived of the means of living, ſurely gradual 
extermination is the neceſſary conſequence. I 
will enumerate a few inſtances to prove the 
truth of this: poſition, though brevity is iny 
chief aim; as I neither poſſeſs the graces of ele- 
gance, nor the ſtrength of logical deductions, 
luxury i is, n r a Kult; : 

_ Yet hence the poor are Gosch d, the unde fed.” 


- wh - 


_ Perſons 


BE AS 


Perſons of Faſhion are attracted to the capital 
by the preſence of a Court, and the refidence 
of a Parliament ; the Coachmaker provides their 
cquipages, the Archite& builds ſtately manſions 
for their reception, the Upholſterer furniſhes 
theſe manſions with coſtly elegance, the Clothier, 
Taylor, Milliner, Mantuamaker, and a long 
train of et cæteras, owe the comforts of decent, 


ſubſiſtence, nay the very bread they provide for 


their families, to the cheering ſunſhine of a 
Parliament reſiding amongſt us ; take that away, 
and the whole edifice of internal trade and 
manufactures, tumbles with a craſh that will 
overwhelm all in one common ruin! This is 
no declamatory deſcription, but a ſober repre- 
ſentation of incontrovertible facts. So linked 
together is the chain of national proſperity, 
that the Farmer muſt ſuffer equally with the 
Artiſan and Manufacturer; to mention only 
one inſtance, he ſupplies the food for the nume- 
rous - horſes requifite for the pleaſures and 
equipages of the great and opulent; with him 
the proprietors of "eſtates ſuffer ; lands that 
now bring three, four, five, ſix pounds per 


_ acre, will ſcarcely be able to pay twenty ſhil- 
lings; what a pittance will then the income of 


the Noblemen and Gentry be reduced to! How | 


inadequate to ſu pport the expences of ſuch a 
B metropolis 


E 
metropolis as London, which will of courſe be 


the reſidence of chem all, as it already is of ſo 
great a part. 


If, however, the projected meaſure could be 
proved to be as adviſeable, as it is evidently 
the reverſe, Parliament has no right to annt- 
hilate itſelf. To talk of transferring the Legiſ- 
lature elſewhere is idle mockery; for it would 
not be transferred, but done away for ever. 
The Members receive a truſt from their Con- 
ſtituents, which they are folemnly bound to 
render back into their hands, uninjured and 
entire.” They are Agents and Repreſentatives' 
of che People, at leaft ſuch they are fuppoſed 
to be by the nature of the Britiſh Conſtitution, 
in which we participate; the beſt mode of 
government ever framed by man; uniting the 
ſeveral advantages of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, 
and Democracy, freed from the defects inci- 
dental to them, by the check each is upon 
the other. Poſſeſſing this noble Conſtitution, 
we are a free people, and that principally by 
the Houſe of Commons. Hear the words of 
Monieſquicu, who is eſteemed an oracle in 
politicks. As in a free ſtate, every man 
* who is eſteemed to poſſeſs freedom of mind, 
« 9ught to be governed by himſelf, it would 

F HT | be 


1 
be neceſſary chat the people in a body, ſhould 


** have the legiſlative power; but as chat is 
jmpoſſible in extenſive ſtates, and would be 
** ſubjet to many inconvenicncics in ſmall 
ones, the People muſt act by their Repre- 
* ſentatives, what they cannot do in their own 
„ perſons.” 


This is an cxact deicription of the Demo- 
cratic part of our Conſtitution; and if it be 
ſo, ſurely the Commons can never have a right 
to take any Rep contrary to the known will 


of the People. That the preſent queſtion is 


more fo than any other ever was, is notori- 
04s; and here I cannot avoid ſaying, though I 
would induſtrioully keep clear of any invidi- 
ous reflection, that the preſent Parliament has 
leſs right than any other ever had ; for in ge- 
neral there was not. even the appearance of an 


Election; moſt of thoſe who had formerly voted, | 


declined, it then, to avoid ſanctioning meaſures 
they might not approve, and apprehended were 


in contemplation, By refuſing to vote, they 


reſeryed a right of remonſtrating in future, 
againſt the conduct of ſuch as might betray 
their dearcſt intereſts, by declaring they were 
not, their. Repreſentatives, nor choſen as ſueh 
by them. I will reſt the truths of this with 

| B 2 the 
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the Members chemſelves: If they will aſſert 
upon the honour of a Gentleman, that they 
believe themſelves duly choſen by the free 


EleQors, I will give up the point at once. 


Suppoſing the Commons immaculate, and 
their intentions the pureſt and moſt ſincere for 
the welfare of their Conſtituents, what ſecurity 
can they have, that any promiſes of advantage 
to Ireland, held out as lures by Government 
on the promiſe of an Union, would be adhered 
to? I fay poſitively none; the Miniſter would 
have the ſhadow of our Parliament immediately 
under his own eye and controul, in the Engliſh 
Houſe ; any plan of expedience would authoriſe 
him in his own opinion (theirs would attend his 
nod) to revoke promiſes given only to ſerve the 
purpoſe of the moment; his work to bring them 
over would be eaſy, comparatively to what it 
is in the exiſting ſtate of things. Government 
patronage, even with all the reſources that have 
been deviſed, is an incommodious and expenſive 
buſineſs here, where ſo many are to be influ- 
enced, and I am convinced this is the grand 
motive for the ſcheme ſuppoſed to be in agita- 
tion, to bring forward which, no crifis could 
be choſen more unfavourable to the reputation 
of Britiſh honour or generoſity, than the pre- 

ſent, 


EA 


ſent, when our country is filled with the troops 
of England, ſent over on the pretence of 
quelling a rebellion that had' been cruſhed be- 
fore their arrival, which was delayed till the 
danger was over, all which danger had been 
ſuſtained by the Iriſh Militia and Yeomanry. 
The Engliſh Militia have never had occaſion 
to draw a trigger, nor were any of the other 
Britiſh forces ever called into ation, except 
at Ballinamuck ; nor was that in conſequence 
of the Iriſh rebellion, but the French invaſion. 
No—our own hardy ſoldiers bore the burden 
and heat of the day—they flocked to the Royal 
Standard with ardour, and made a much greater 
effort than merely hazarding their own lives, 
which every military man 1s called upon to 
do; for they oppoſed their own countrymen 
with an eagerneſs, which in the opinion of 
many did them but little honour, and with 
how much danger to themſelves, the numbers 
that fell in the different battles can teſtify. 
This was a conflict with the feelings of na- 
ture, more ſevere than can be experienced in 
combats with a foreign foc. Even here their 
loyalty fignalized itſelf; and for that they are 
likely to be rewarded, by being involved in 
one indiſcriminate ruin with the culpable, if 


any ſhould be ſty led fo, after the amneſty held 


out 
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out ſo opportunely by Lord Cornwallis, and 
ſo generally accepted ; the word, Amneſty, muſt 
mean nothing, or it ſignifies unqualified, perfect 
forgiveneſs of paſt crimes. 


1 have purpoſely avoided touching on the 
topick of Reform, or any other that might ex- 
cite farther irritations at this critical period: 
Thoſe grievances have been made too enſnaring 
a uſe of by ill-judging men, to be admitted 
into my plan, which is merely to avert the 
mighty and impending evil of an Union, which 
would be fraught with horrors I ſhudder to 
think of! All ranks and conditions are averſe 
to it ; and the will of a whole People becomes 
formidable, be that people never ſo infignifi- 
cant: Look back into hiſtory, at the ſtruggles, 
the ſucceſsful ſtruggles, made by the Hollanders 
and Swifs in defence of their liberty. Look 
ſtill farther back at the Carthaginians, when, 
after being induced to give up their arms, (our 
Parliament is our arms) they were impelled to 
the fury of deſperation, on finding the uſe that 
woas to be made of that relinquiſhment : Their 
very women gave their hair to make bow- 
ſtrings. The blood that has been ſhed the laſt 
| fatal ſummer, would be but a dew-drop in com- 
| pariſon to the deluges that would fall on this 
1 devoted 
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' devoted land! Total and ſudden extermination 
muſt enſue ; nor would wait the gradual proceſs 
I hinted at before: Whereas, on the contrary, 
a frank and cordial reconciliation, unclogged 
with hateful conditions, would bring about the 
only eligible, deſirable UN ION, one of hearts. 
Once convinced that the execrable union of 
Legiſlatures was given up for ever, and that 
Ireland was in future to be treated with that 
candor, ſo congenial to the character of her own 
ſuſceptible-hearted ſons, the glory of England 
would be our pride. Brethren, under the 
kindred tie of one common parent, we ſhould 
reciprocally love like brethren ; England, look- 
ing with a benevolent pleaſure on the plant 
foſtered and cheriſhed by her care, Iriſh Proſ- 
perity ; and Ireland, paying the willing tribute 
of . gratitude and aſſiſtance, for that protection 
ſhe would ſo ſenſibly feel! | 


THE END. 
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